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which is meant the orderly participation of citizens in that govern- 
ment which determines the amount of individual freedom. And 
whether a democracy can remain a democracy when the old-world 
traits incapacitate citizens for deliberative self-government is doubt- 
ful. Negro suffrage, boss-politics, mass action, mob-rule and the 
resulting reaction toward autocratic government in localities, states, 
nations, and in industry, are things that cut across the ideal of cul- 
tural harmony, simply because the ideal of democracy is participa- 
tion in government by the very people whose heritages are to be 
harmonized. The conflict of heritages is itself a group conflict for 
control rather than an individualistic assimilation, and the ideal of 
participation rather than incorporation is an ideal of the qualities 
of individuals and races fitting them to participate in the control of 
America. 

The useful compilation by Mariano of facts and opinions of 
Italians indicates that they consider their contribution to American 
democracy to be labor, light-heartedness and love of the artistic, 
which America greatly lacks. Capek's book is a who's-who of Bo- 
hemians in America in all their various activities, showing that they 
are the least illiterate of immigrants, with the highest percentage of 
skilled labor, and that the second generation is wholly American. 
The bearing of such facts and opinions as these may be looked upon 
as merely their bearing upon a cultural ideal of democracy in the 
nature of a blending of heritages, or as bearing upon a political and 
industrial ideal of democracy as the participation of individuals, 
classes and races in political and industrial government. The cul- 
tural goal of democracy is important and these books bring it out 
clearly, but that goal must itself be a result of the actual participa- 
tion of races, individuals and classes very unequal both in their 
abilities and their ideals of what is to be gained by participation. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 

War Government of the British Dominions. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1921.— xvi, 
353 pp. 

Of all the historical projects born of the late war the most ex- 
tensive is that of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war the Endowment's Division of 
Economics and History caused to be drawn up a program of research 
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looking to the preparation of an authoritative " Economic and 
Social History of the World War". During the progress of hos- 
tilities little could be done toward the realization of this end, but 
in 1919 work was begun in earnest under the general editorial direc- 
tion of Professor James T. Shotwell, assisted by national editorial 
boards in Great Britain, France, Belgium, the late Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, the Baltic countries and The Netherlands. A series of mono- 
graphs was planned, "consisting for the most part", to quote the 
words of the general editor, " of unofficial yet authoritative state- 
ments, descriptive or historical, which may best be described as about 
half-way between memoirs and blue-books". Already nearly one 
hundred monographs are in course of preparation. The first to 
appear is Dr. Keith's War Government of the British Dominions. 

From the point of view of expert scholarship the History could 
not have made a more auspicious debut, though the propriety of in- 
cluding in an economic and social history a work that is almost ex- 
clusively political and constitutional may be questioned. Dr. Keith is 
the foremost authority on the government of the Dominions; his 
present monograph is in a sense a continuation of his earlier treat- 
ises, Responsible Government in the Dominions and Imperial Unity 
and the Dominions. It traces, with abundant citation of facts, 
political and constitutional development in the Dominions during 
the war and describes their military and economic activities. 

And it does more. It shows how the British Empire was trans- 
formed in character and structure by the events of 1914-19. The 
Empire entered the war as a single state; it emerged from it, in fact 
if not in law, as a group of states. In the declaration of war the 
Dominions had no part Though their governments had sponta- 
neously assured the Imperial Government of their readiness to give 
aid, they were not consulted in the crisis of July-August, 1914. 
They were put in a state of war by a government over which they 
had no sort of control, a government responsible solely to the Par- 
liament and electorate of the United Kingdom. At the Peace Con- 
ference they were represented as distinct nations; their representa- 
tives signed the treaty with Germany separately; and their parlia- 
ments separately approved it. It follows logically, in Dr. Keith's 
opinion, that the Dominions are entitled to separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation in foreign countries. Their new international status was 
recognized in the organization of the League of Nations. Together 
with India they are fully members of the League, each has one vote 
in the Assembly, and there is nothing to prevent the Assembly from 
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choosing a Dominion to have representation in the Council. On a 
strict reading of the Covenant, Dr. Keith holds, the Dominions might 
be bound to use hostile measures against one another or against the 
United Kingdom. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Le Gouvernement des juges et la lutte contre la ligislation 
sociale aux itats-Unis. By Edouard Lambert. Paris, Marcel 
Giard and Cie., 1921.— 276 pp. 

This is " un livre de cir Constance ", of which the " cit Constance " 
was this. The French, as everyone knows, have had a Bill of Rights 
since 1790, more detailed and express than our own Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. However, the French courts by express 
statute have no power to declare any act of the legislature to be in 
conflict with their constitution. Dismayed at the encroachment of 
collectivist ideas, conservative jurists are trying to introduce a change 
which shall conform the French practice to our own. Thereafter 
French courts must say whether an eight-hour day or a limitation on 
rentals falls within the contemplation of those phrases which were 
struck off in the great days of the Revolution. M. Lambert is 
alarmed by this prospect ; he has burrowed into the vaunted workings 
of this American system and what he brings back does not encourage 
him. He would put Frenchmen on their guard, Frenchmen, the in- 
heritors of the Gallic spirit, familiar with the cool breath of reason 
which blows away all Germanic wraiths and bogeys, indefinite, ob- 
scure, intangible. In a federation some final tribunal is indeed 
necessary between the union and its members. But American judges 
for the last forty years have not confined themselves to any such 
function ; to a candid Frenchman they do not commend themselves 
as loyal adherents of the Democratic Idea, the Sovereignty of a 
People expressing itself by Representatives. They have battered 
their way to supremacy with their double axes; one edge is the 
control over legislation by its unconstitutionality, the other is such 
free interpretation of statutes as suits their purposes. They scorn 
civilized processes of dialectic, and if they be tolerable at all amid 
their own Scythian steppes, they would be impious on that sacred 
soil, dedicated to liberty and the Life of Reason. 

This may be an extreme statement. M. Lambert is an apostle of 
the international point of view; he would have the genius of his 
people infused with that of ours. Nothing can exceed his friendli- 



